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Mason in which Mason's objections came as a warning to Lee,
if lie needed any. Lee agreed with Mason that the proposed
Constitution ought to include a bill of rights, provide for a coun-
cil to advise and assist the President, do away with the office
of Vice-President, and make the common law and trial by jury
secure throughout the United States, In Lee> Mason found an
ally who was to stand with him on the same grounds in the
opposition.

Whatever warnings other members of Congress may have had
from Philadelphia, they could see that the Constitution was no
mere amendment of the Articles of Confederation. Even those
who favored a fundamental change in the government of the
United States were unprepared not only for the large outlines
but also for many of the details which the Federal Convention
had worked out in four months of hard thinking and skillful
contriving. Congress in September was, as to its opinions on the
subject, about where the Convention had been in May. But the
members had more than the bare document to guide them in
their study of it Ten of the Convention delegates who were also,
members of Congress promptly resumed their seats in New York.
Langdoa and Oilman of New Hampshire, Gorharn and King of
Massachusetts, Johnson of Connecticut, Madison of Virginia,
Blount of North Carolina, Butler of South Carolina, and Few
and Pierce of Georgia made up just short of a third of the mem-
bers who debated the Constitution on the 26th and 27th, and on
the 28th resolved to transmit it to the states.

This was not done without a conflict and a bargain. Lee pro-
posed a series of amendments which he thought Congress should
make before submitting the Constitution to the states. He was
supported in the minority opposition by Melancton Smith of
New York The minority accused the majority of desiring, in
Lee's words, "to push the business on with dispatch . . . that it
may be adopted before it has stood the test of reflection and due
examination.'' The majority wished to recommend the Constitu-
tion to the states. The minority were willing to transmit it, out
of respect to the Convention, but wished to point out that, under
the Articles, Congress had no power to create "a new confederacy
of nine states/' In the end the majority agreed to make no recom-
mendation, and the minority to resolve unanimously, though non-
committally, that the Constitution should be transmitted to the